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Children's 


A bird in the hand 



Every Wednesday—Foiirpencc 


January 9, 1960 


often happens,” said 
Huw, “is that the pro¬ 
ducer calls me on his mike while 
some film is being shown and 
says: ‘.You look like having an¬ 
other 15 seconds the way we are 
running. Keep it iip and do a 
quick end-story.’ 

“J always have one or two very 
.short news items handy with my 
bulletin, so I quickly sort one out 
—only to find that it will take, say 
30 .seconds. So I do some swift 
cutting, keep an eye on the studio 
clock, and slip it in. Usually Tm 
lucky—it fits.” 

In three years of ITN news¬ 
casting Huw Thomas has learned 
the importance of just a second. 



Huw Thomas 


The news must go out exactly on 
time. If by any chance it over-^ 
runs it results in complicated jug¬ 
gling with screen advertisements. 
And if any of the “spots” booked 
fail to go Out at the proper time, 
the programme companies have to 
repeat the spot at some other time 
and at great cost. 

So the newscasters of ITN 


have to be clock-watchers, Huw 
says he never realised how much 
you could do with ten seconds, or 
how quickly ten seconds went, 
until he took up newscasting. 

His job demands a quick mind 
and steady nerves. There are some 
people who write to ask him what 
he does when he is not actually 
reading the news, being under the 
impression that newscasters merely 
stroll into the studio a few minutes 
before the bulletin, pick up the 
script, and rattle it off gaily when 
the cameras arc turned on them. 

Full day 

Huw wishes sometimes that it 
was as easy as all that. The fact 
is that he puts in a 12-hour day 
at the Television House news 
room on his duty days—which can 
amount to five a week. 

“I must know the news, follow 
it closely, and understand it 
thoroughly,” he told me. “First 
job in the morning is to read all 
the newspapers. Then I talk to 
the news desk and find out what 
they have planned, what the big 
stories of the day will be, and 
what filmed stories and interviews 
have been put in hand. I look 
at filmed news—miles of it—and 
talk to reporters.” 

Every news bulletin of ITN is 
given a rehearsal. It is a complex 
business fitting together the news¬ 
caster, the filmed interviews or re¬ 
ports, still pictures, studio inter¬ 
views, music, sound effects. 

In spite of this careful prepara¬ 
tion, once the news is on the air 
the newscaster is on his own. 

This winter Huw Thomas has 
taken on another big TV job. He 
and Bernard Braden are the com¬ 
peres of the new .Saturday after¬ 
noon ABC programme called 


Ravens seem to have lived at 
the grim old Tower of London 
for centuries, and nowadays they 
are looked after by a Raven- 
master. He is Yeoman Quarter¬ 
master Jones, seen here with 
Gunn, one of his charges. 


EVERY SECOND 
COUNTS FOR 
HUW THOMAS 

There is more in newscasting 
than meets the eye 

By Peter London 

One of the things that has beguiled the TV public is the 
amusing little storj' with which Independent T V News bulletins 
often end. It looks, and sounds, so casual when^ for example, 
Huw Thomas does it 

As with most casual things on the small screen, however^ 
it is not as easy as it seems. I discovered this when talking to 
Huw at London^s Television House the other evening. 



Let’s Go, a nation-wide hook-up 
of outside broadcasts, sport, 
current events, and entertainment. 

“It is fast, unscripted stuff,” 
says Huw, “and I enjoy it. Mind 
you, we never quite know what’s 
going to happen next, and there 
are all manner of technical diffi¬ 
culties to contend with in such a 
high-speed and packed show. My 
newscasling nerves come in very 
useful.’^ 

The Let’s Go job has finally put 
an end to Huw’s active rugby days. 
Until this season he played every 
Saturday in the second row for 


that famous London club, Rosslyn 
Park, He is also the rugger adviser 
to ITN, and this keeps him in 
touch with the game that, like <a 
true son of Wales, he has played 
for more than 20 years. 

Huw was born in Llanelly, 
South Wales, 33 years ago, and 
has the distinction of having been 
at two universities, Aberystwyth 
and Cambridge. Welsh-speaking, 
he is six feet three, and has dark 
hair and grey eyes—“like a Welsh 
pony,” he says. 

He read law at university and 

Continued on pagre 2 


We iike our daily 
papers 

We British are the greatest news¬ 
paper readers in the world. 
Statements published by Unesco 
show that 570 daily newspapers 
are sold in Britain for every 
thousand inhabitants. Next conies 
Sweden, with 462 newspapers per 
thousand. 

Altogether, the world has 
about 8000 daily newspapers, and 
114 of them (with a combined 
circulation of over 29 million) are 
published in this country. 


JETS sm. GOOD DIGESTIONS 


What kind of foreign matter can 
a high-powered jet engine digest 
without suffering serious damage? 
And how much? 

Looking for an answer to these 
questions, one American firm of 
jet manufacturers has got some 
altonishing results. 

Into one of its test engines run¬ 
ning at normal speed was thrown 
an assortment of articles ranging 
from several dead birds of larger 
species to a set of pilot’s head¬ 
phones, a furlined flying-jacket, 


spanners, a length of chain, plate 
glass, and assorted nuts, bolts, and 
screws. The jet accepted them all 
without so much as a hiccough! 

The suction power of a jet, 
when running, is extremely strong 
up to 30 feet, and the experiments 
were carried out to discover what, 
if anything, is likely to cause 
engine damage or failure when it is 
sucked up or “ingested.” 

Another company, testing the 
engines for the most common 
hazard to be encountered during 


flight, created artificial rainstorm 
and hailstorm conditions, with ice- 
pellets the size of table-tennis 
balls being fired into them at 
speeds of up to 650 m.p.h. But 
gallons of water and pounds of 
hail were consumed greedily again 
without apparent harm. 

In spite of jets' indifference to 
a varied diet, airports being regu¬ 
larly used by jet-powered aircraft 
have the runways “vacuum 
cleaned” to remove any litter. 

(c) Fleetway Publications, Ltd,. I960 
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HE MAY MAKE HISTORY 
IH CENTRAL AFRICA 

Lord Monckton’s great 
task this year 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 


Tht Chlfdren's Newspcptr, Jonuary 9, I960 


NEWS FKOH 

EVERYWHERE 


DISCOUNT MONCKTON, who will be 69 ia a few days' 
^ time, may make history this year as leader of a com¬ 
mission set up by the Government to study federation in 
Central Africa, 

The Monckton Commission has aroused great interest. Its 
task is to see how the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation, 
created in 1953, is woridng^ On the basis of its report the 
Federation’s constitution will be reviewed. 

The choice of Lord Monckton When the war ended. Lord 
for this exacting and complex duty Monckton vVas ready to return to 



IS a tribute to his gift of concilia¬ 
tion. Warmed by his genial smile, 
coaxed by his quiet voice, two 
rivals at loggerheads have rarely 
failed to reach a compromise. 

Walter Monckton was born in 
Kent on January 17, 1891. Like 
Sir Winston Churchill before him, 
he went to Harrow. Unlike Sir 
Winston, he went on to Oxford. 

Royal friendship 

One of his fellow-under¬ 
graduates at Oxford was the 
fair-haired .Heir to the Throne, 
the then Prince of Wales, and now 
the Duke of Windsor. A lasting 
friendship blossomed between 
these two young men. They 
debated at the Union, of which 
Monckton was president; they 
played cricket and swam and 
hunted together. 

Having served in the Army 
throughout the First World War— 
incidentally, he won the Military 
Cross—Walter Monckton began 
his career at the Bar in 1919. 
From 1932 to 1936 he was 
Attorney-General to the Prince of 
Wales, and later was Attorney- 
General of the Duchy of Cornwall 
(by tradition the Prince of Wales 
is also Duke Cornwall). And 
as a counsel his services were also 
sought by several Indian princes. 

The flying K.C. 

It was during the Abdication 
crisis of 1936 that he first became 
a public figure. Throughout the 
crisis he remained the devoted, 
trusted friend of King Edward 
VllI, and it was he who drafted 
the famous Abdication statement. 
It is a remarkable coincidence that 
some years later he wrote a 
similar statement for King Farouk 
of Egypt. 

During his legal career Walter 
Monckton became known as “the 
flying K.C.’’ He had such a busy 
practice that in order to get 
rapidly from one place to another 
he chartered air “taxis”. 

With the outbreak of the 
Second World War in 1939 he 
became Britain’s chief censor at 
the Ministry of Information. Then 
the Prime Minister sent him to 
Cairo to deal with difficulties 
between Britain and the Egyptians. 
That was when he first won the 
admiration of Farouk. 


the Bar, and perhaps become a 
judge. But he gave up an income 
of £40,000 a year when Sir 
Winston Churchill made him 
Solicitor-General, 

This appointment, which turned 
out to be only for the term of the 
brief “caretaker” Government in 
1945, did not carry a seat in 
Parliament. So Sir Walter—he 
had been made one of the first 
knights of King George VFs 
reign—^was free to carry out a war 
reparations mission in Moscow, 
With the great Labour victory 
which came later in 1945 Sir 
Walter left politics. But, as a 
friend of the Ni 2 :am of Hyderabad, 
he was able to play a prominent 
part in the transfer of power from 
Britain to India. His conciliation 
matie it possible for Hyderabad 
to remain independent of the new 
India. 


In February 1951, a Conserva¬ 
tive seat at Bristol fell vacant with 
the death ' of a former great 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Oliver 
Stanley. So, at the age of 60, he 
returned to Westminster with the 
privilege of being introduced as 
a new M.P. by Sir Winston 
Churchill, then Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Eight months later he was 
appointed Minister of Labour. 
His main triumph in that post was 
to avert a great railway strike 
which threatened to bring Britain 
to a standstill during the Christmas 
holidays of 1953. Since then he 
has been made a peer of the 
realm and has served his country 
as Defence Minister. 

Now an even greater service 
perhaps lies before him—to blaze 
the trail for a successful scheme 
whieh will enable Africans, and 
Europeans to live in peaceful 
partnership in Central Africa. 


A 100-yard stretch of a road in 
Liverpool is being laid with elec¬ 
trical equipment to thaw snow 
and ice. The current will auto¬ 
matically operate when the 
temperature falls below 35 degrees. 

Forty trees and shrubs, a gift 
to President Eisenhower from Mr. 
Krushchev, arrived by air at 
Washington recently. With them 
went Russian experts to advise on 
planting. , 

JUST IN CASE 

New Guinea tribesmen now 
settle their disputes at local 
government meetings. But they 
are compelled by law to leave 
their spears and other weapons 
outside. 

The export of koala bears, 
platypuses, lyre birds, and other 
native birds and animals has been 
banned in Australia. 

Ocean telephone cables now 
being laid between the United 
States and the island of Puerto 
Rico will at one point be five 
miles deep. 

LONG WALK . . . 

Miss Alice Sparey, 70-year-old 
auxiliary postwoman of Codford, 
Wiltshire, has retired after 42 
years’ service. In that time she 
has walked 100,000 miles and 
delivered four million letters and 
parcels. 

. . . LONG RIDE 

Mr. Thomas Blundell, of Bir¬ 
mingham, and his wife have 
cycled 5000 miles every year for 
the past 20 years. He has now 
retired, and his firm, cycle manu¬ 
facturers, have given him a car. 


The United States imported 
about 200,000 British cars last year, 
nearly a third more than in 1958. 

Acrobatic dancer 





Carol Kingston (13^ of South 
Lambeth, London, is making 
her debut as ah acrobatic, 
dancer at the Palace Theatre 
this season 



OUR HOMELAND 


A winter^s morn In a valley 
near Keswick, Cumberland 


THEY SAY... 

"Yr^oRK hard, eat good food, drink 
a daily glass of buttermilk, 
and don’t worry. 

Mrs. Sarah Sweeny'ilOT) 
of Magiltigufiy Ulster 


HUW THOMAS 

Continued from pag:e 1 
was called to the bar of Gray’s 
Inn, London. Nine years ago, 
having unsuccessfully contested a 
parliamentary election in his home 
town as a Liberal, he decided to 
practise law. For some years he 
was in the Public Prosecutor’s 
office, working in criminal courts 
all over the country. Then, in 
1956, he answered an advertise¬ 
ment for newscasters. 

Television has taken Huw 
Thomas a long way. He is now 
a famous national figure, receives 
a large fan mail, is asked to open 
bazaars and fetes and has reached 
the stage where people stare at 
iiim in tfie street and iii 
restaurants, and eventually ask 
him for his autograph. 

Huw thinks, by the way, that 
the Children's Newspaper may 
have guided his footsteps to news- 
casting. 

“When I was at prep school we 
were allowed one weekly paper. I 
chose Children's Newspaper^ and 
seriously feel that it gave me my 
first window on the world, opened 
my eyes to news and events. I 
can still recall the eagerness with 
which I greeted the paper every 
Saturday afternoon.” 
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New Lii^ht on 
Stonehenge 


For some 300 years it has been 
widely believed that the Droids 
built Stonehenge. Now an 
authority on Stonehenge, Professor 
R. J. C. Atkinson, declares that 
there is no foundation for this 
belief. In a new guide book he 
writes that it is very unlikely that 
there were any Druids in these 
islands before 250 n.c., when 
Stonehenge was 1000 years old. 

Of the so-called Altar Stone and 
the slaughter Stone he says that 
there is no evidence at ail that 


human sacrifice was practised at 
Stonehenge. And the idea that on 
the longest day of the year the 
sun casts a shadow of the Hele 
Stone on the Altar Stone is also 
incorrect, “The midsummer sun 
rises appreciably to the left of the 
Hele Stone,, and when Stonehenge 
was built it rose even farther to 
the left,'’ 

The Professor’s new Guide is 
called, Stonehenge and Avebury 
and Neighbouring Monuments 
(Stationery Office, 3s.). 


GREAT NAMES ON THE WALL 


YOUNG DIGGERS 

Some 400,000 London school- 
children will have the chance to 
become archaeologists next term. 
The London and Middlesex Archae¬ 
ological Society has formed a 
Schools Section in co-operation 
with the L.C.C. 

Individual schools will be en¬ 
rolled, and the boys and girls will 
be encouraged to survey and clas¬ 
sify old buildings in their districts. 
A news bulletin will be published 
telling them where “digs” are 
actually in iwogress, so that they 
can see the experts at work—and 
possibly be allowed to lend a hand 
fhemselves. 

Once a term they will hear a 
talk by a well-known archaeologist 


Very local shower 

Several inches , of snow fell 
recently in Nottingham, but only 
in one place—on the site of the 
old lace market The snow 
shower proved to be artificial—the 
work of a film company making a 
picture with a local background. 


Saxon Saint for 
Peterborough 



Sculptor Alan Durst at work 
on the figure of St, Kyneburga 
for Peterborough Cathedral 
where there is a chapel dedi¬ 
cated to her. Kyneburga 
was a Christian Princess of 
Mercia in the seventh century 


This photograph shows a 
striking feature of the new Civil 
Engineering block erected by 
Messrs. Cubitts at Liverpool 
University. Mounted bn a huge* 
brick panel, and in giant letters 
of precast concrete each weighing 
half-a-ton, are the names of 14 
famous engineers. 

The list begins with the great 
Greek mathematician, Archimedes, 
who lived in the third century 
B.C. He invented the cylinder 
with the spiral screw inside for 
raising water, which still bears his 
name. ^ 

Next is Leonardo da Vinci, 
whose talents as an engineer were 
even more astonishing in their day 
than his genius as an artist. Then 
comes Sebastien Vauban, the 17th- 
century builder of fortresses; 
James Watt, of the steam engine; 
Thomas Telford, builder of 
harbours and highways and first 
President of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers; and John Rennie the 
bridge builder. 

The list continues with John 
Smeaton, builder of the third 
Eddystone lighthouse; John Maca¬ 
dam, the great road engineer; 
George Stephenson of Rocket 
fame; and Sir Henry Bessemer, 
who revolutionised the making of 
steel. 





The last four names writ large 
are the Frenchman Charles 
Coulomb, renowned in the history 
of mechanics; 1. K. Brunei, builder 


of the Great Eastern; William 
Rankine, one of the founders of 
thermodynamics; and Sir Charles 
Parsons of the turbine. 


NIGHT LANDINGS 
AT SEA 

A Saunders-Roe helicopter’ 
recently made 31 successful 
landings at night on the deck of 
a frigate. For so.me of the land¬ 
ings the helicopter’s searchlight 
was used; others were made with 
the help of small landing lights 
on the ship’s deck. 


World’s fastest jet—in 


stainless steel 


The world’s fastest jet aircraft— 
the Bristol 188—will make its first 
flight next summer. This pencil- 
shaped plane has been built to 
provide information to the 
designers of the 2000 m.p.h, air¬ 


liners of the future—aircraft which 
will be able to cross the Atlantic 
in two hours. 

The greatest problem facing the 
designers is to overcome the tre¬ 
mendous heat caused by friction 



A model of the Bristol 188 


at this speed—heat which would 
soften ordinary materials. So the 
plane is built of stainless steel. 

To reduce friction drag the steel 
will be highly polished instead of 
being painted. 

At 2000 m.p.h. the nose and 
wing will start glowing a cherry 
red, the heat of the outer skin 
being about 180 degrees—hot 
enough to cook the Sunday roast. 
Stainless steel, however, can with¬ 
stand heat up to 600 degrees. -To 
prevent the pilot’s windscreen 
from becoming a molten mass, 
special heat-resistant glass will be 
^sed. 

Pilot of the Bristol 188 on its 
first series of tests will be Mr. 
Godfrey Auty, who served with 
the R.A.F.’ as a Mosquito pilot. 
To get used to handling the new 
aircraft he will first fly the Fairey 
Delta and the English Electric 
Lightning. He may also visit the 
U.S.A. to fly some of the latest 
American supersonic planes. 

Before the design of the 188 
was agreed on, Bristol engineers 
carried out wind-tunnel tests on 
some twenty models. In addition, 
a number of free-llight models, 
fitted with radio to relay data to 
the ground, were built around 
solid fuel rockets and fired on the 
rocket range at Aberporth. 


Letters from 
famous men 

An Irish author, James Maher, 
would like the help of C N 
readers. He is compiling an 
anthology of letters written to 
children by famous people; and 
already in his net are letters by 
Dean Swift, Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son, Abraham Lincoln, Sir Henry 
Sidney, Lord Jeffrey, Thomas 
Carlyle, William Cowper, Lewis 
Carroll, Sydney Smith, Thomas 
Hood, Admiral Colling wood, and 
Cardinal Manning. 

If any reader knows of a book 
containing other letters of this 
kind, Mr. Maher would like to 
know of it. A note of French, 
Italian, German, and Spanish 
letters would also be welcome. 
All that needs is the title of 
the book and, if possible, the page 
on which. the letter appears. His 
address is: 10 Ktckham Street, 
Mullinahone, Co. Tipperary.. 


CALF IN THE 
WRONG HERD 

While a game warden in Kenya 
was watching a large herd of 
antelope known as wildebeeste or 
gnu, he saw a calf trying des¬ 
perately to find its mother. It went 
up to the cows of the herd one by 
one, but none of them would 
take any notice. 

But not far away was another 
herd, and the warden saw one of 
its number, a young animal, make 
its way towards the lost calf, with 
much bellowing, and then escort it 
back- for about 600 yards to its 
mother. 

Church of the clowns 

The clowns now have their own 
church in the East End of Lon¬ 
don. The Bishop of Stepney 
recently dedicated Holy Trinity, 
Dalston, as the clowns* church and 
the vicar has become their official 
chaplain. 


The SECOND 

CHILDREN'S LITERARY COMPETITION 

organised by the Daily Mirror 

Entries from now until February 18th 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed envelope to: 

Children’s Literary Competition, 

Leaflet A, 

Daily Mirror, Fetter Lane, 

, , London, E,C.4. 

Advisory and Selection Panel: Richard Church 
William Golding Marjorie Hourd Kathleen Rainc 
Sir Herbert Read L. C,’Schiller 

this enterprise is undertaken in the beliet that children are capable 
of expressing tbemsclves cfTcctively in literary form, and that to learn to 
express themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education”, 

Herbert Read. 
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IT V to 
on 


(Children's serials at 4.45 on 
Sunday afternoons are some¬ 
thing new on IT V. They will be 
a combined effort by ATV and 
ABC, each company taking it in 
turn to be responsible. 

The first serial, I hear, will be 
entitled Counter Attack and begins 
on January 17. It will be pre¬ 
sented by ABC Television. 


start children’s serials 
Sunday afternoons 


The Chifdfen*s NAWspaper, January 9, i960 


Written by Peter Ling, who has 
been running Book Parade on 
Associated - Rediifusion, Counter 
Attack will tell in seven instal¬ 
ments the story of three children 
who organised a Junior resistance 
movement in the Channel Islands 
during the German occupation in 
the last war. 

“While the story is not strictly 


Outstanding young musicians 

(Christopher Trace, 
who compares 
Blue Peter, introduces 
a Children’s Concert 
in BBC Junior TV 
this Wednesday 
featuring three re- 
markable young 
soloists with the 
BBC Northern 
Orchestra. 

Michael Roll, 13- 
year-old Leeds 
pianist, will play the 
first movement of 
Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto. Michael 
appeared recently in T V with the 
famous pianist-comedian Victor 
Borge, and has also been seen in 
Music For You. 

Peter Thomas, 15, is a violinist 
and comes from Hornchurch, 

Essex. He will be playing the 
last movement of Mozart’s Con¬ 
certo in G. A pupil of the 
well-known London teacher David 



Here they come/ 





The roaring, snarling planes of 
the R.A.F. battering their way through 
into enemy territory in the most daring 
adventures of the war. Here is thrill 
after thrill 1 Vividly portrayed in the 
most exciting picture-strip stories ever. 

For smashing picturo strip 

adventures get the new 


/>4\AIR ace 

(AIROACE) 

PICTURE LIBRARY 

On Sale January 18th 

ONE SHILLING FROM ALL NEWSAGENTS 


true, all the incidents are founded 
on fact,” Peter Ling told me. 
“Many of the tricks and practical 
jokes which the children play on 
the Germans were actually carried 
out by underground movements in 
various occupied countries. The 


PR06RAMMES 
■Old PEOPLE on 
TV ond RADIO 
6 y 

Ernest Thomson 


Peter Thomas 

Martin, Peter last summer won 
the Yehudi Menuhin prize open 
to violinists in Wales and the 
West of England. 

Girls are represented by Nicola 
Grunberg (15), a pianist from 
Harrogate. She plays the first 
movement of the Concerto No. 2 
in F by the Russian composer 
Shostakovitch. 


YOUNGEST PERSON TO 
FLY OVER THE POLE 


principal characters in my tale are 
a brother and sister and another 
boy. 

“All sorts of strange things did 
happen on the Channel Islands. 
The Germans hung on even after 
the Peace Treaty was signed in 
1945. In fact, I discovered in my 
researches that the German 
governor thought he could hold 
out after the Nazi surrender and 
use his Channel Islands fortress as 
a pawn for bargaining with the 
Allies.” 

ABC Television’s adult drama 
department are taking charge of 
presentation with Charles Jarrett 
as producer. It looks as if this 
will be a super production among 
children’s TV serials. 

Val Parnell of ATV, says the 
new serials are part of a new 
policy to offer more viewing for 
the whole family on Sunday after¬ 
noons. 

TV birthday every 
month ? 

^yne-Tees Television celebrates 
its first anniversary on Friday, 
January 15, with a special Birth¬ 
day Show. Except for Anglia and 
Ulster T V, Tync-Tecs is the 
youngest of the I TV companies. 
The newest is the company which . 
is to provide programmes for 
Devon and Cornwall by the 
summer of next year. 

If every ITV company remem¬ 
bers its starling date, it looks as 
if viewers will have a birthday 
party nearly every month. 


Not many little girls 
have such a 
chance to help with 
a TV programme as 
two-year-old Emily 
Thwaite. Shortly be¬ 
fore Christmas she 
flew with her parents 
(seen in our picture) 
to spend a few days 
with the refugees in 
a German camp. 

In this way her 
father was able to get 
a good idea what 
family life is like with 
these homeless people, 
and so write his script 
for BBC Viewpoint, 
on December 30. 

Emily is a seasoned 
air traveller and, at 
10 weeks old, was the 
youngest person ever 
to fly over the North 
Pole. 





Girls like Ty 
from Texas 

’YYhenever Laramie takes the 
place of Bronco in BBC 
Television, Ty Hardin’s fans rally 
round asking for more Bronco. 
Most letters, I hear, come from 
girls. They would rather watch 
the handsome Ty from Texas than 
Hoagy Carmichael or Robert 
Crawford Junior. 

Now I have news that Bronco 
Layne begins a 13-wcek series on 
Tuesday next, in Junior TV. 

Both Laramie and Bronco, as 
you know, give double value, with 
episodes running for nearly 50 
minutes. It means that Bronco 
will fill practically the whole of 
Junior TV. 


Wait for the 
Roving Eye 

Do not switch off too quickly 
after BBC Junior TV on 
Wednesdays. The Roving Eye is 
to be used to liven up mid-week 
TV at 6 o’clock, even though it 
means postponing the News half- 
an-hour or so. 

Under the title Look Out, the 
Roving Eye camera will go on 
location for actuality scenes from 
various places of interest. This 
Wednesday Charles Wheeler will 
be the escort as the lenses are 
turned on a spot of topical im¬ 
portance somewhere in * London. 
Peter Webber, a master of on-the- 
spot T V, is producer in charge. 


Lenny is not the lion 
for the job 


Lenny the lion has been told to 
keep a stiff upper lip in B B C 
television next Sunday in spite of 
a recent disappointment. 

He and Terry Hall put their 
heads together to see whether they 
could, help the Egg Marketing 
Board. It seemed to them that the 
famous lion on your egg every 
morning might need a holiday. 


Why not have Lenny's head 
the eggs for a change? 

But. the Egg Marketing Board 
said “No.” They had no inten¬ 
tion, they said, of altering their 
own little lion. 

Says Terry Hall: “There are 
25,000 children in Lenny's fan 
club and Tm sure they would alf 
like an egg with Lenny on it,” 


HALF-BIRTHDAY FOR CANNONBALL 


Qannomball on ATV celebrates 
its “ half-birthday ”—non¬ 
stop run of six months—^next 
Tuesday. It was on July 12 last 
that Mike (Cannonball) Malone 
set off with Jerry Austin along the 
international truck run between 
U.S. and Canada. 

Their exploits on wheels make 
a welcome change from Westerns. 
The series was designed by Robert 
Maxwell, creator of Lassie. It 
struck him there must be a wealth 
of exciting stories in the day and 
night treks of half a million trucks 
on the highways of North 
America. With Cannonball he has 
proved he was right. 



Cannonball (Paul Birch) and Jerry Austin (Wniiam Campbell) 
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UNUSUAL FOREIGN STAMPS 

plus a Nestle’s Super Stamp Album 



and a chance to win a guaranteed 


WRIST WATCH WORTH 45/- 




FREE SUPER 
STAMP ALBUM 

Specially designed to hold your 
Nestle’s Milk Stamp Collection. 
Sixteen pages chock-a-block 
with pictures, maps and 
. fascinating facts about the 
countries where the stamps 
come from. When you 
send for your stamps 
you’ll receive full details 
of how to get the 
Super Stamp Album. 


SEND FOR THESE FREE STAMPS 

Here are the fourth two sets of the Nestle’s Milk stamp collection. Just 
send two labels from any size tin or two tube cartons of Nestle’s Milk for 
each set you wish. Look for the two NEW sets of stamps offered monthly 
in this magazine. Twelve sets altogether, forty-three stamps. AND 
THEY’RE ALL FREE. (Valid in the U.K. only.) 


YOU CAN WIN ONE OF 
THESE GUARANTEED 
WRIST WATCHES 

500 boys and girls will be the envy of their class 
mates when they win a beautiful timepiece worth 
45/-. When you send for your stamps you’ll receive 
full details of how to win a watch. 





Nestle’s Milk Stamp Offer, Dept. R.5 
P.O. Box 441, 89 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.5 

Please send me the following set(s) of stamps. 
I enclose two Nestle’s Milk labels for each set. 
Also full details of how to get my free Super Stamp 
Album and a chance to win a guaranteed wrist watch. 
Valid in the U.K. only. 

NAME,....;.,........ 


Please put a cross in the appropriate square, 
0 Set 7 San Marino Set A 
n Set 8 China Set A 
Total labels enclosed 2 HI 4 FI 


ADDRESS. 


COUNTY.. 


L 


n Mif like -the IkesHe's Milk, cookei^ book. 



HM.28 
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WHERE TO SEE THE 
WILD GEESE 
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^Hts is by far the best season 
for seeing, wild geese in 
Britain, for although only two 
kinds breed here five other kinds 
come to spend the winter with us. 

Wild geese are perhaps the most 
difficult of all wild birds to watch. 
In the first place they are very 
wary, as you would be if there 
was always somebody with a gun 
out after you: secondly, many of 
them are not easy to identify 
unless you get quite close to them. 

This is why far and away the 
best way to get acquainted with 
wild geese is to pay a visit to 
Peter Scott’s Wildfowl Trust, at 
Siimbridge, on the estuary of the 
River Severn in Gloucestershire. 

Here, besides seeing the tame 
ones in the pens, you can climb 
up to a tower in the grounds and 
look out across the marsh called 
the Dumbles. On most days be¬ 
tween the end of October and the 
beginning of March you will see 
a flock of wild geese there. 


much the least common of the 
four. 

There are now three kinds of 
“black goose” in Britain, so 
called from the colour of their 
head and neck. One is the large 
Canada goose, an ornamental 
waterfowl which escaped from pri¬ 
vate collections' about a hundred 




The greylag, ancestor of our 
ffomestlc goose 

Incidentally, the Wildfowl Trust 
has junior members called Gos¬ 
lings, who pay 7s. 6d. a year. 
Goslings can go in for wildfowl 
recognition tests, and there is a 
system of grades, with appropriate 
badges. Goslings who pass a lest 
can be promoted to the next 
grade. All Goslings can go free 
into both Slimbridge and the 
WildfowF Trust’s other collection 
at Peakirk in Northamptonshire. 

The great majority of the wild 


A striking picture of bean 
geese in flight 

geese to be seen at Slimbridge arc 
white-fronted geese, which come 
to us from northern Russia each 
winter. They are the easiest of 
the grey geese to identify, for the 
adults have a white forehead and 
black bars on their bellies. 

Especially early in the season, 
however, there arc usually a few 
pink-footed geese among the 
white-fronts. These birds, slightly 
smaller, have pink feet and bids, 
but no white forehead or black 
bars beneath. 

There are two other kinds of 
grey geese, but only odd specimens 
turn up at Slimbridge from* time 
to time. The greylag goose is our 
only breeding grey goose, now 
very rare, in the far north of Scot¬ 
land and among the Hebrides. 

Greylag geese used to breed in 
the English fen lands, around Ely 
and Wisbech, but they were 
gradually, domesticated by ‘the 
local farmers; this, indeed, is the 
goose from which our stout 
domestic goose derives. 

Our fourth kind of wild grey 
goose, the bean goose, is a larger 
version of the pink-foot, and is 




years ago and established itself in 
many parts of England. 

The two genuinely wild black 
geese are winter visitors only, the 
brent and the barnacle. The brent 
.goose is widespread, and not un¬ 
common in East Anglia, especially 
on the Essex estuaries. The bar¬ 
nacle goose, on the other hand, is 
confined to the far north and west, 
especially on the Solway near 
Carlisle, and on some of the 
Hebridean islands. 

Richard Fitter 


First star to be 
measured 

Varying brilliance of Betelgeuse 


gt^TELGEUSE, onc of the largest 
and brightest of the “giant 
suns,” is now high in the south¬ 
east sky. It may be readily recog¬ 
nised from the accompanying star- 
map, which shows the chief stars 
of the constellation of Orion. 

Betelgeuse appears to be at the 
upper left-hand corner of this 
grand Orion Star Cluster, but 
actually it is not a member of this 


LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 


constellation. It can be seen with 
the naked eye that Betelgeuse has 
a reddish hue, whereas the,other, 
bright stars of the constellation 
are bluish-white. It is, in fact, a 
totally different type frorh the 
others in the Orion Star Cluster. 

It is also two or three times 
nearer to us th'an the stars of the 
Orion Cluster—about 19H light- 
years’ journey. Moreover, its 
brilliance varies in the course of 
several years. 

On December 20, 1920, Bctel- 
geuse became the first star to have 
its diameter measured. This was 
done by means of the wonderful 



TV traffic control 

Scotland Yard is to use closed 
circuit television for traffic control 
for the first time. 

The object is to enable one 
policeman to control traffic at four 
roads at West Drayton, Mid¬ 
dlesex. The junction is a very 
difficult one because of the re¬ 
building of a railway bridge and 
the widening of the road under¬ 
neath, and it would need four or 
five policemen to control the 
traffic by the usual method. 

With the television camera pro¬ 
jecting on to a screen in a police 
box, however, one man can see 
along all four roads leading to the 
junction. 


Interferometer appliance attached 
to the great telescope of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory in 

U.S.A. 

The immensity of Betelgeuse 
was found to be astonishing, 
eventually proving to average 
about 216 million miles or about 
250 times wider than our Sun. 

The question of the variations 
in the light of Betelgeuse was also 
answered by the Interferometer. 
It was revealed that this colossal 
sphere of 
fiery elements 
expanded to 
a n average 
width of 
about 260 
million miles, 
and then in' 
the course of 
some two or 
three years 
diminished to 
about 185 
million miles. 

After an apparently tranquil 
period of a few years, of varying 
duration, the terrific outpouring of 
radiant energy from the super¬ 
heated interior would begin all 
over again, apparently to release 
the gaseous dements that are 
generated far down within the 
depths of this colossal sun. 

It is believed by astronomers 
that the heat generated in these 
vast depths reaches millions of 
degrees Centigrade. We learn, 
therefore, that by releasing all this 
fiery energy into outer space, 
Betelgeuse is saved from explod¬ 
ing outright as some suns have 
been known to do. 

At its greatest brilliance Bctel- 
geuse pours out something like 
5500 times more light and heat 
than does our Sun; when the erup¬ 
tive fire and fury dies down the 
amount of energy expended 
amounts to about a third of this. 
These changes are spread over 
about years/ on an average, 

G. F. M. 





White-fronted geese, winter visitors from Russia 

Photograph bv J. V. Wildfowl Tr/rfA SHmbrids^ 


Look Out For This Film 


THE TOUCH OF WISDOM 

FoUow A Star (Norman Wisdom, 
June Laverick^ Jerry Desmonde, 
Hattie Jacques), 

Jn this very funny picture Nor¬ 
man Wisdom plays the part 
of a little irouserspresscr who has 
ambitions to be a great singer. 

Many obstacles, stand between 
most of us and our ambitions, and 
Norman is no exception in. this. 
In fact he has all sorts of trouble 
to contend with. He cannot sing 
a note unless his little, crippled 
friend Judy (June Laverick) is at 
his side. And when she is absent 
he loses his voice in another way 
when an unscrupulous musician 
steals it by means of a recording 
and plays it back as his ovm. 

There is a particularly hilarious 
scene w'hcn Norman’s hefty sing¬ 
ing coach (Hattie Jacques) sends 
him to a psychiatrist for treatment. 



SmiUn^ and singing—features of the Norman Wisdom touch 
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APES OF GIBRALTAR I Fine china 

less easy 
to break 



Gibraltar is fampus as the only 
part of Europe where monkeys 
are found wild though these Bar¬ 
bary Apes, as they are. called—a 
species of tailless monkey—have 
become thoroughly used to human 
company. 

Tradition says that when the 
apes leave The Rock the British 
will leave, too. When, in 1944, 
there were only eight animals left 


Sir WinstiSn Churchill ordered the 
Gbvernor to see that there should 
always be at least 24. Today 
there are 36. 

Our picture shows Aircraft- 
woman Helen Gowans, of the 
Women's Royal Air Force, talking 
to two of the apes. Their whole 
colony is officially “on the 
strengthof the garrison and 
entitled to daily rations. , 


Great year for 
the Guides 


This is Jubilee Year for the Girl 
Guides, and they will mark the 
great occasion in a number of 
ways. 

Highlights of their celebrations 
vill include firework displays and 
■ighting of beacons on June 24 
[Midsummer Day), and a huge 
entertainment at the Wembley 
Pool from July 21 to 23 in which 
more than 1000 Guides will take 
part. 

There will also be Thanksgiving 
Services at cathedrals and churches 
throughout the country, with a 
National Service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on July 23. Many 
Guides from the Commonwealth 


and other overseas countries are 
coming here to attend special 
camps, and some will spend holi¬ 
days as the guests of British 
Guides, 

Guide history actually began on 
a September day in 1909, when a 
small group of girls, calling them¬ 
selves the “Wolf Patrol,** turned 
up at the Boy Scouts* Crystal 
Palace rally and asked to join the 
new movement as Girl Scouts. 
The great B-P was in a difficulty, 
but eventually he turned to his 
sister, Agnes Badcn-Powell, for 
help, and as result the first offici-> 
ally recognised Girl Guide com¬ 
panies were registered in 1910. 


KEEPING HAILSTONES COLO 


People in Johannesburg are be¬ 
ing asked to pick up hailstones and 
then store them in the refrigerator' 
Dr. S. Mossop of the South 
African Council For Scientific and 
Industrial Research needs hail¬ 
stones in his research work. So 
he has asked housewives to collect 
some after a storm and to put 
them in their refrigerators until 
someone calls for them. After 
one heavy storm in Johannesburg 


he collected 87 hailstones which 
had been in “cold storage.” 

Dr. Mossop himself keeps his 
collection in a special deep-freeze 
compartment at the Coiincil’s 
National Physical , Research 
Laboratory. It includes hailstones 
as big as tennis. balls. .He is 
making a special study of hail— 
often a serious menace to crops— 
in hopes of finding a way to in¬ 
fluence hailstorms. 


A new kind of china will soon 
be in our shops. Known as English 
Translucent China, it has been 
produced by the famous Royal 
Doulton Potteries at Burslem, 
Staffordshire, and it is handsome, 
hard-wearing, and considerably 
cheaper than the finest bone china. 

So fine is this new china that if 
held up in front of a strong light 
the shadow of the hand can be 
seen through it. Its strength can 
be judged from the fact that at a 
recent demonstration an upturned 
plate did not break when jumped 
on by a woman wearing shoes 
with spike heels. 

The new china, the result of 20 
years’ experiments, is likely to 
play a big part in our* export 
trade. Housewive.s at home should 
find, it a boon. 


AIRBORNE 

SCOUTS 

The 8th Basingstoke 
(Hampshire) Air Scout 
Unit uses the nearby 
Lasham Airfield for train¬ 
ing purposes. In the pic¬ 
ture on the right we see 
members taking out. a 
Tiger Moth; and belowt 
a Scoutmaster explains 
the controls of a Slingsby 
glider to an obviously 
keen audience. The unit 
is divided into Senior and 
Junior Troops for those 
above and below the age 
of fifteen. 


TULIP TIME 


Tulips will be more than ever 
in the picture this spring. 

It is just 400 years since this 
lovely flower was introduced into 
Western Europe. In Holland, 
where bulb cultivation is an 
important industry, their anni¬ 
versary will be commemorated on 
a grand scale. One-and-a-half 
million flower bulbs have already 
been planted on a huge site in 
the centre of Rotterdam, and these 
will be followed by a flower dis¬ 
play lasting until the end of 
September. Rotterdam, in fact, is 
to have the biggest flower show 
ever organised anywhere in the 
world. 

ft was a Swiss naturalist, Konrad 
Gessner, who introduced the tulip 
into Western Europe. He brought 
some bulbs from Constantinople 
to Augsburg, in Germany, in 1560. 
The graceful chalice-shaped flowers 
rapidly became very popular, 


especially in Holland, and there, 
during the next century, they were 
responsible for an extraordinary 
wave of gambling. 

Speculators bought the bulbs, 
not to plant them, but hoping to 
sell them at much higher prices. 
Fortunes were made in a day, 
sometimes by people who had sold 
all they had to invest in a single 
bulb. The inevitable crash came, 
like the South Sea Bubble, leaving 
a trail of ruin and suffering. But 
the real tulip-lovers went on 
quietly with their work, and as 
we all know, Holland has since 
become world-famoLis for bulbs. 

The great tulip anniversary will 
not go unmarked in Britain. 
Birmingham, for instance, has 
decided to celebrate the occasion 
by planting 130,000 tulips in die 
park at Cannon Hill, and another 
30,000 on traffic islands. 


- v.,^j ;V'' ■■ ' 
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Good start for 
the salmon 



Salmon leaping upstream toward the spawning ground 


Salmon and sea trout which are 
migrating up the River Lunc to 
spawn in the headwaters have no 
trouble in surmounting an eight- 
foot-high weir at Broad raine, near 
Sedbergh, for the Lancashire 
Rivers Board has just spent £6000 
in the creation of a fish pass. 

There are also pens in which 
salmon can be kept temporarily 
and a counter house where the fish 
are electrically counted. 

It is all part of a plan to 
cultivate the river, just as the 
farmer cultivates the land. No 
one yet knows how many fish in 
any river go above a certain point, 
but now the Rivers Board can 
discover the answer. 

Hatching the eggs 

There is also a scheme for 
hatching out more salmon. Hen 
fish, some weighing 30 lb., are 
taken from the river at Broadraine 
and, with little fuss or loss of 
time, arc relieved of their eggs. 
There may be 900 of these eggs 
for every pound of the salmon’s 
weight. Milt from the cock fish 
is then added to fertilise the eggs 
which are next taken to hatchery 
buildings at Middleton, where they 
lie in metal baskets through which 
water flows for 60-90 days. 

The eggs hatch out to become 


tiny fish called alevins. For five 
or six weeks these little creatures 
live on the nourishment in the 
yolk sacs which arc attached to 
them. 

When the young fish have used 
up this supply and begin to feed, 
they are given a diet which in¬ 
cludes yolk of egg and, later, 
liver, finely-ground meal, cod 
liver oil and salt. Eventually they 
are released into specially chosen 
streams which have been cleared 
of enemies, particularly eels. They 
are free to swim where they wish, 
and at the age of about two years 
and still weighing only a few 
ounces, they travel to the sea. 

Heading for home 

Several years later, having 
greatly increased in size, they are 
back in the rivers again, heading 
for the gravel beds where, in the 
natural state, the pink eggs are 
buried. But salmon eggs are so 
popular as food for various 
creatures that in the ordinary way 
only about four per cent develop 
into mature fish. The hatchery, 
on the other hand, claims a yield 
of 98 per cent of the eggs it takes 
care of. 

These are indeed exciting days 
for the Lancashire Rivers Board 
officials who are conducting these 
experiments and carrying out the 
propagation programme. 


Passing of 
the oldest 
soldier 

The last veteran of the 
American Civil War (1861-65) 
has died at Houston, Texas. 
Walter Williams was his name, 
and he was thought to be 117 
years old. He served in the Con¬ 
federate Army, the forces of the 
Southern States, and will be 
remembered as the last of the 
“Johnnie Rebs”—the Confeder¬ 
ate’s nickname. 

For Americans his passing 
marks the end of an era. At 
President Eisenhower’s request, the 
Stars and Stripes were flown on all 
official buildings at half-mast, not 
only in homage to Walter 
Williams, but to the half-million 
men of both sides who died in 
what the President called: “The 
great and tragic drama of a cen¬ 
tury ago.” 

POLICE CADET TO 
THE RESCUE 

While cycling home at night 
after duty at Staines, Police Cadet 
Flashman saw a car plunge into 
the Thames and come to rest 
about three-quarters under water. 
He immediately jumped into the 
river, managed to open the door, 
and dragged the driver to the 
bank. Then he returned to the 
car to make sure no one else was 
trapped. 

Speaking to a CN man later. 
Police Cadet Flashman, who is 
18, made light of his prompt 
action. But he has certainly 
started his career in fine style. 

Return to Everest 

Sir Edmund Hillary, conqueror 
of Everest, is to lead a scientific 
expedition into the Himalayas, to 
make a special study of the effects 
of high altitudes on the body. His 
team will try to climb Mount 
Makalu (27,800 feet) without 
using oxygen, and the knowledge 
thus gained may prove valuable 
in the training of future space 
travellers. 

The expedition will also study 
ice formations in the Everest 
range, and search for traces of 
the Yeti or “Abominable Snow¬ 
man.” 
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m RECORD 

New discs to note 


MICHAEL HOLLIDAY: Slarry 
Eydd on Columbia DB4378. Every 
disc by Mike Holliday makes easy 
listening, due to his relaxed, 
smooth style of singing. This 
number has the added attraction 
of a catchy Latin rhythm and a 
good arrangement for the accom¬ 
panying band. (45. '6s.) 

THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE CHOR¬ 
ALE: Ivy Will Cling and Cali¬ 
fornia Hdre I Come on Top Rank 
JAR266. If you always long for 
a chance to join the chorus on a 
recording, then the Knightsbridge 
Chorale discs are just the thing 
for you. Two very cheery songs 
have been chosen for this release, 
with the kind of melody everyone 
likes to hum or whistle. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

TCHAIKOVSKY: The Symphony 
Numbdr 6 in B Minor on Pye 
GGL0036was the last Tchaikovsky 
symphony, known as the “Pathe- 
tique,” and first performed just a 
week before the composer died. It 
contains some of the most beauti¬ 
ful themes he ever wrote. In this 
recording Sir Adrian Boult con¬ 
ducts the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra through a moving and 
beautiful performance. (LP. 2Is.) 

ROSEMARY JUNE: The Village 
Saint Bernadeitd and But Not 
For Me on London HLT9014. 
Rosemary is a charming and 
talented member of the Ray 
Charles Singers, who appear every 



week in the BBC television Perry 
Como series. Like Perry, she has 
warmth and sincerity, qualities 
which make both sides of this 
record very enjoyable. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


SONNY CAMPBELL: The One 
In The Middle and Wicked Love 
on Gala GSP806. Sonny has so 
far enjoyed a varied career, first 
in the American Army, where" he 



won all the top military awards, 
then as a wrestler. Now he has 
turned his attention to singing, and 
he starts with two pleasant 
numbers' in a deep, impressive 
voice. (45. 4s,) 

ROBERT DONAT: Favourite 
Foemii At Home on Argo RG192. 
If you should have any record 
tokens left do try to buy yourself 
a copy of this recording, especially 
if you are a lover of poetry. The 
late Robert Donat’s beautiful 
voice and expressive reading make 
this selection a joy to hear. You 
will find more than a score of 
poems) chosen with care to give a 
varied and interesting hour or so 
with favourite pieces, perfectly 
read. (LP. 39s. 9d.) 

MARCHES FROM THE OPERA 
on Pye GGL0034. Reinhard Linz 
is the conductor and again the 
London Philharmonic is the 
orchestra in this spirited record¬ 
ing, Among the excellent selec- 
tions are extracts from Aida, Tanm 
hauler and Carmen, (LP. 21s,) 

ENGLISH FOLK DANCES FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE on HMV 
7EG8533. The Country Dance 
Band play the selection, which 
includes Durham Reel and Haste 
To The Wedding, (EP. 10s. 7jd.) 



FOR AGES MEN 
BELIEVED IN THE 
EXISTENCE OF 
DRAGONS. THE 
HIGHEST ORDER... 


.OF CHIVALRY, THE 
GARTER. HAS FOR 
ITS BADGE A FIGURE 
OF ST. GEORGE FIGHT¬ 
ING ONE.OF THESE 
MONSTERS. THAT 
DRAGONS WERE REAL 
WAS NEVER DOUBTED. 



,;iN OLDEN days AND NO OOUBT'THE 
* DISCOVERY OF THE BONES OF PREHIST¬ 
ORIC BEASTS HELPED THE LEGENDS. 
PEOPLE BELIEVED THAT THEY WERE 
THE BONES OF DRAGONS RECENTLY 
DEAD. TRAVELLERS TALES WERE OFTEN.. 


(^PROVED’ BY CLEVERLY 
.FAKED ‘BABY DRAGONS’ 
WHICH CUNNING FISHERMEN 
MADE OUT OF THE BODIES 
OF VARIOUS KINDS OF FISH 
SUCH AS SKATE OR RAY.,. 


.BUT IN 1912 A CREATURE WAS FOUND WHICH DID 
MERIT THE NAME DRAGON. THIS WAS THE GIANT 
LIZARD, THE KOMODO DRAGON. FOUND ONLY IN 
THE EAST INDIES ISLAND OF KOMODO, IT IS 12-15 
FEET LONG, LIVES IN CAVES. IS CARNIVOROUS 
AND CAN SWALLOW A CHICKEN WHOLE. 
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Grand new serial about Britain’s most popular schoolboy 



THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


1. start of the 
trouble 

Tn the opinion of Charles Edwin 
Jeremy Darbishiro, the trouble 
with Jennings was the way he 
ticked. Not literally, of course, 
Darbishire would hasten to ex* 
plain: no clockwork or mechan¬ 
ical sound w'as audible—except 
when his friend was pretending to 
be a space rocket in orbit It was 
rather that Jennings had a way of 
doing things which was peculiar 
to himself. Simple matters became 
complicated whenever he took 
control. 

This view was shared by the 
masters at Linbury Court School, 


boy of eleven, with untidy brown 
hair and a wide-awake look in his 
eyes. It was, perhaps, his readi¬ 
ness to play a leading part in 
everything going on around him 
that sometimes led him into diffi¬ 
culties which he did not foresee. 
But then—as he had often pointed 
out to his friend, Darbishire—it 
wasn’t bis fault if that was the 
way he ticked. 

Jj: . ♦ ♦ 

Jennings sat up in bed one 
February evening and let his gaze 
wander about him as he waited 
for the master on duty-to come in 
and turn out the light. Dormitory 
4 was a small room containing five 
beds, three washbasins, and a 



' Hey^ Darbi, watch this \ Jennings’ words came through 
the funnel In a loud^ distorted boom 


though they phrased their opinions 
differently. The headmaster main¬ 
tained that Jennings acted on 
impulse without stopping to think. 
According to Mr. Wilkins, the 
trouble with Jennings was the fan¬ 
tastic way in which his mind 
appeared to work. Mr. Carter, 
the senior master, while admitting 
that the boy was full of good in¬ 
tentions, had to agree that his 
habit of jumping to wild conclu¬ 
sions sometimes reduced the 
smooth-running, routine of the 
school to a state of turmoil and 
chaos. 

In short, there was no doubt in 
the minds of the staff that the real 
trouble with Jennings was the fact 
that he was so often in trouble. 

This was unfortunate, for there 
w as every truth in Mr. Carter’s 
contention that Jennings meant 
well. He was an eager, friendly 


large clothes cupboard. By the 
open cupboard door stood Temple, 
a sturdy, square-rigged youth of 
eleven, screwing up his new suit 
into a shapeless bundle and 
squeezing it on to his over-full 
shelf. Over by the washbasins 
Atkinson was sending out SOS 
signals, using his socks as sema¬ 
phore flags, Venables, tall for his 
twelve years, was lying on his bed 
staring at his toes through the 
wrong end of a small telcscope. 

From beneath his pillow Jen¬ 
nings pulled out a two-foot length 
of garden hose fitted with a funnel 
at each end. This was his home- 
made snorkel, a device for breath¬ 
ing beneath the bedclothes or 
bathwater. 

For a few weeks during the pre¬ 
vious term snorkels had been very 
much in the fashion among the 79 
boarders of Linbury Court School. 


Unfortunately the craze had come 
to an abrupt end owing to a mis¬ 
understanding between Jennings 
and Mr. Pemberton-Oakes, the 
headmaster. 

But last term was ages and ages 
ago, Jennings reasoned. What had 
happened then was old history. He 
was willing to forgive and forget, 
so why shouldn’t masters do the 
same? Besides, there were so 
many different ways in which a 
snorkel could be used and he had 
not had a proper chance of trying 
them all out before the ban had 
been imposed. 

The urge to carry out further 
experiments had been strong with¬ 
in him for some time. Recently 
he had made another model—the 
Jennings Secret Snorkel Mark 2. 
It was a secret model in that so 
far few of the masters knew of its 
existence. And even if they found 
out, he reasoned, there was very 
little to worry about: the worst 
that could happen would be that 
the contraption would be confis¬ 
cated. 

Down in the cave 

Jennings trumpeted down the 
length of hose to attract the atten¬ 
tion of Darbishire in the bed next 
to his own. 

“Hey, Darbi, watch thisl” The 
words came through the funnel in 
a loud, distorted boom. “I’m a 
famous pot-hole explorer groping 
my way through a narrow subter¬ 
ranean cave thousands of feet 
down in the earth. The air’s quite 
unbreathable, you sec, so I have 
to carry my snorkel and cylinders 
of oxygen. Just you watch and 
ril show you.” 

So saying, the intrepid pot-holer 
grabbed a. battered leather tele¬ 
scope case from the chair beside 
his bed. Slinging the strap round 
his neck, he pressed his nose into 
the snorkel and proceeded to 
tunnel head first down his bed. 
The blankets billowed and heaved 
as the human mole burrowed 
beneath them. 

Enter the masters 

Mr. Wilkins, the master on duty 
that evening, came into the 
dormitory at that moment accom¬ 
panied by his colleague, Mr. 
Carter, who was a friendly man« 
with a calm, unruffled manner. He 
had a deep understanding of the 
workings of the growing mind and 
could always be relied upon to 
listen to youthful problems with 
a sympathetic ear. 

Not so Mr, Wilkins! Although 
he, too, was fond of the boys in 
his charge, he tended to Judge 
their bchaviour._.fr(5m a grown-up 
point of view. As a result he was 
often at a loss to understand the 
antics of the rising generation. 

Here, before his eyes, was a 
case in point. It would have given 


Mr. Wilkins no pleasure to burrow 
head first down his bed and he 
could not, for the life of him, see 
why anyone else should want to 
behave in such a pointless fashion. 
Accordingly he tut-tutted like a 
Geiger counter as his gaze came 
to rest upon the bed by the 
window where the bedclothes were 
being tossed about as though some 
small earthquake was taking place 
in the depths of the mattress. 

“The silly little boy I Just look 
at the untidy mess he’s making,” 
he grumbled, waving a hand in 
despair. 

Unaware of his adult audience, 
Jennings continued with his 
demonstration. He pushed one 
end of the snorkel through the 
jumble of blankets at the foot of 
his bed and spoke through the 
improvised speaking tube, 

“Stand by” 

“This is a jolly famous dual- 
purpose invention,” came thickly 
through the funnel of the garden 
hose, “I can use it as a ventilat¬ 
ing shaft and a loudspeaker both 
at the same time. Stand by while 
J take a few lungfuls of fresh air 
aboard.” There followed a sound 
of heavy breathing and then the 
announcement continued. “I can’t 
see a thing under here, so mind 
somebody warns me if you hear 
Old Wilkie stonking along the 
landing.” 

The occupants of the other beds 
squirmed with embarrassment. 
What oti earth would Jennings say 
next? It was impossible to warn 
him that the object of his tactless 
remark was even now glaring 
down at the bump in the bed¬ 
clothes with rising indignation. 
Mr. Carter, on the other hand, was 
grinning broadly. He signalled to 
his colleague to remain silent as 
the voice from the depths went 
on with its commentary. 

Up trom the depths 

“lam now exploring a pot-hole 
ten thousand feet below ground 
level where the foot of white man 
has never trod before. When I 
get back into the daylight 1 shall 
become famous as the world’s 
most daring—er—er—what’s that 
long word that means under¬ 
ground cave explorer?” 

Mr. Carter picked up the ex¬ 
posed end of the garden hose and 
applied his lips to the funnel. 


“The word is spelaeologist,” he 
said solemnly. 

The effect was immediate. The 
bedclothes shot up in the air and 
cascaded to the floor in wild con¬ 
fusion, revealing the fouselled 
figure of the famous pot-holer 
kneeling on his bed and staring 
up at the two masters in wide-eyed 
surprise, 

“Oh, sir! You made me jump, 
sir. I didn’t know you were there, 
sir, What I mean is, Fm terribly 
soriy, sir.” . 

“So you should be!” Mr. 
Wilkins retorted. “Just look at 
the state your bed’s in. Get out 
and make it properly. I can’t 
think why you boys must indulge 
in this ridiculous nonsense instead 
of settling down quietly like 
ordinary civilised people.” 

Jennings picked up his snorkel 
and put it under his pillow. 

Solemn warning 

“I thought the headmaster had 
stopped you. using those things,”. 
Mr. Carter observed. 

“Oh no, sir! That was last 
term ” Jennings protested. “ He 
didn’t say we couldn’t use them 
this term, sir. In fact, the Head 
saw me playing with my snorkel 
on the quad the other day and he 
didn’t say a thing, sir. Not a single 
thing.” 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Wilkins. 
“But I’m warning you, Jennings, 
that if that stupid contraption of 
yours leads to trouble, I shall— 
I shall . . . Well, it had better 
not lead to trouble, that’s all I 
can say.” 

No sense of reason 

As he followed his colleague 
downstairs after putting out the 
dormitory light a few minutes 
later, Mr. Wilkins could not help 
reflecting for the hundredth time 
that youthful behaviour lacked all 
sense of reason. There was no 
harm, of course, in Jennings’ urge 
to go pot-holing in the depths of 
the blankets; on the other hand 
there was no point in it either, so 
far as he could see. Nor was 
there any end to it. One fantastic 
exploit led to another; what on 
earth would the silly little boys be 
up to next? 

To his cost, Mr. Wilkins was 
destined to learn the answer to 
this question as the term wore on. 

To be continued 


Scooter police 
for Blackpool 



■ ,.v‘ - 


A smart turn-out of Blackpool police on twin-engined scooters 
capable of a speed of 70 miles an hour • 
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10 GHANA 6d 

INCLUDING PRINCE PHILIP’S 
VISIT. Also Football, Nknimab, Pro¬ 
visional and other issues. Super offer 
to new members of the Sterling Stamp 
Club .(admission free—many advan¬ 
tages !) Just send 6d. pins 3d. postage 
(one 9d. stamp or three 3d. stamps) 
and ask to see a selection of popular 
Steiiing Approvals. (Without Ap¬ 
provals 2/“). 

pUa» tell your parents. 

Sterling Stamp Service 

(Dept. CN 70), Lancing^ Sussex 
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■—■^'CUT-OUT ■ 


FREE!!. 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS 
31 ANIMALS & BIRDS 
133 WHOLE WORLD 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS _ 

27 QUEEN ELIZABETH C 
STAMP ALBUM 

Just put across by the gift you would 
like and It will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OP charge together \nth. 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back, 
guarantee.) Please tell yoitr parents; 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO.. LTD. 
(Dept, M,54), BRIDGNOR^^J 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

ICO European 4/- ( 100 Aslan 4/C 

50 Belgium 2/9 ] 50 Japan 2/9 

10 Portugal 2/6 1 50 World 2/3 

20 Assorted Bookmatch Covers 5/- 
• Album Holding 375 Labels 2/- 
.411 ilcms Post Free, ApproudZs on reofitesf. 
Please tell your parents. C.W.O. tp; 
PKILLABEL TRADE DIVISION LTD. 
1S/16 NASSAU STREET, LONDON, W.1 


★ 2/6 STAMP FREE ★ 

Thii^ King Georgp VI stamp o! Great 
Britain, together with Royal Visit, 
Coronation and Silvef Jubilee stompi is 
offewd FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Appiovals ■ and Onelosing Sd. for postage. 
.Please tell your parenh before replyin<j. 
S. W. SALMON (Dept. C.44), 

119 Oeeehcroft Rood. IPSWICH 


- FREK 

DO YOU KNOW 

That in 1947, Nyasaland issued a 
stamp showing a Native Soldier, 
which was withdrawn on account 
of Its unattractiveaess ? 

That we will give to YOU, ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, a set of four King - 

George VI Nyasaland Stamps, in¬ 
cluding the above, as illustrated ? 

Just ask to see our SUPERIOR 
DISCOUNT APPROVALS, enclos- 
ing 3d. stamp for postage. (Over¬ 
seas 1/6.) 

WRITE TODAY, RIGHT AWAY, 
for this ivondeHul new offer—and 
please icH your parenis. 

M. HUTCHINSON (59), old Cedars Cottage, WESTWOOD hill, SYDENHAM, SX.26 



GHANA ROYAL VISIT PKT. FREE 



To all asking to see our 
Quality Approvals and 
sending 34. for out Postage 
(Abroad 1/- estra Regd.) we 
will send these ffne Royal 
Visit stamps free (Without 
Approvals Price 1/3). Adult 
collectors catered lor. 
Monthly selections our 
speciality. If you wish you 
may ioln **THe CODE 
STAMP CLUB/* Sub. 1/-, 
You receive Badge, Member.* 
ship Card listing fine Gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. 
(Postal Sec, Est. 1897.) 
[Parents* permission 
required.) 


WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, ltd. (D«pt. 100), Canterbury, Kwt, 


Id. BLACKS 

GIVEN AWAY!!! 

YES, these ore prizes 7n a 
competition open onV member* 
of Ue S.C.A. Junior Stomp Club. 
All competitions ore free to 
members 

Why not join now — it is only I/^“ 
and you will receive regular Approvals, 
free gifts, Club Badge, itiembership 
card and details of our latest com¬ 
petitions wherein you CAN win the 
aho(e and other good stamps as well. 
Buy a one and eixpenny postal order 
right away and send it to: 

THE SECRETARY, 10 The Nook, 
Bolton-Ie-San4s, Carnforth. Lancs. 
Please tell your parents. 


101 STAMPS OF 

THE WORLD~.FREE 

This line packet of stamps (all different) Is 
offered Free to readers who send 4}d, post¬ 
age and ask to see our Discount Approvals. 
(Frice vMhout ApprovalsI/-* post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 

SEATON, WORKINGTON. ENGLAND 


B GIAHT CRETE (RFR) FREE Wk m Al/mT C 
to sveryopg ordering one ol these t AlfnB I O 


10 diff, 

Sau. Arabia 1/9 
Zanzibar 2/« 
25 diff. 

Hong Kong 3/6 
Malta 2/9 

Sudan_ i/s 


5& diff. i joo diir. 
Australia 1/9 Argentine 3/6 
Belgian Col. 5/6 Belgium i/9 
Brazil i/6Chlle 6/- 
Bulgai-ia l/6China 1/6 
Finland 1/6 France 2/- 
Peru 3/-tHungary 2/- 


Please tell your pai'ents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.WJO. LIST FREE. 
Bsttetamps (C).16 ffidderminster R4., Croydon, Sutrey 



TEN 

GHANA 

COMMEMORATIVES 

Together with a selection 
of stamps on Approval for 
I /- only, STATE SPECIAL 
INTEREST 

AVON 
STAMPS 

(C N1) Nth. Walsham, Norfolk 

Please tell your parents. 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


Characters from 
Fairy Tales 



^HERE is news of novel stamps 
from several countries. From 
Hungary 
comes a series 
of ten stamps 
showing well- 
known fairy¬ 
tale characters. 
One stamp 
portrays the 
Pied Piper of 
Hamelin and 
another shows 
the Three 

Bears with the 
little Russian 
girl Mashenka, 
whom we call 
Goldilocks. 

On other 
stamps of the 
scries,. all of 
them gaily 
coloured, you 
will find 
Hansel and 
Gretel, the Sleeping Beauty, and 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

“FIgypt has issued some new air¬ 
mail stamps. Their designs 
show aircraft flying over some of 
the monuments of Ancient Egypt. 
The 15 mils value shows the great 
statues of the Pharaoh Amenhotep, 



Other EPTC countries will also 
issue special stamps in October. 

Three hundred years ago, after 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
King Charles II came back, from 
exile and was restored to his 
throned One of the first Acts of 
Parliament passed after the 
Restoration of 1660 was the 
General Letter Office Act. This is 
sometimes called Ihe Post Office 
Charter, for it gave instructions 
about how the Post Office should 
be run. 

Colonel Henry Bishop was ap¬ 
pointed Postmaster-General and 
the different postal charges to be 
made for letters were all carefully 
listed. You could send a letter to 
Germany for 8d., to Spain for 9d., 
and as far as Turkey for a shilling, 
even in 1660. 

To-mark the 300th anniversary 
of the Post Office Charter, two 
special stamps are to be issued 
this summer. They will be 3d. 
and Is. 3d. in value and will be 
double the size of ordinary stamps. 
A portrait of the Queen will form 
part of the design, but other de¬ 
tails have not yet been announced. 




near Thebes, and the red 5 mils 
stamp (shown here) has an aerial 
view of the Pyramids at Gizeh. 

Q-OOd news for collectors is that 
at least four new stamps will 
be issued in Britain this year. Two 
of them, the 6d. and Is. 6d. 
stamps, will appear in October to 
mark the first anniversary of the 
European Postal and Telecom¬ 
munications Conference. 

This organisation of 19 Euro¬ 
pean nations was formed three 
months ago to help its members 
to improve their postal services. 


Although it is governed by 
Australia, Norfolk Island, 
which lies in the Pacific Ocean 8(X) 
miles east of the Dominion, has its 
own stamps. The latest to appear 
is an overprinted and surcharged 
issue. 

The original stamp is the 4d. 
Australian .issue which was released 
some months ago. It marks the 
150th anniversary of the first 
Australian postmaster, Isaac 
Nicholls, and shows him boarding 
a ship in Sydney Harbour to col 
iect the mails. This stamp has 
now been overprinted Norfolk 
Island ’* and surcharged with a new 
value, 5d. C. W. Hill 


ONE OF THE OLD BLUES 

.. .. ' i ^ ^ 



A veteran of the old Great Eastern Railway, an 0-6-0 tank loco, 
built in 1904, has been retained for shunting at Liverpool Street 
Station. She has been freshly painted for duty in her original 
colour^ark blue 


FREE 17'- 

(CATALOGUE VALUE) 

PACKETOF lOOALLDIFF. 
STAMPS PLUS SUPER 
PERFORATION GAUGE 

to all applicants asking to $ee my famous 
u pwards Approvals. B ritish Coloni a1 
or Foreign, Don’t delay- Write today 
enclosing 4^d. in stamps for postage. 
^ P/ease'fe// j<oar parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN8), 

S3 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


STAMP PACKETSOF QUALITY 


(All DIfferentI 


40 Hitler Heads 2/6 
12 Herm Island 

Triangular* 2/- 


100 China 
100 Hungary 
100 World 
200 Br. Elmpire 
50 Australia 
SO S. Africa 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
100 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 ^ do— 2/- 


1/6 

2/-1 

2 /- 

5/6 

2/6 

3 /- 


200 Germany • 
10 Mauritius 
10 Hong Kong 
10 Kenya 
10 St. Lucia 
25 Finland 
10 Aden 
25 Ceylon 
100 France 
100 Italy 
100 Holland 
25 Turkey 
25 Iran 


3/- 

1/3 

1/3 

1 /- 

3/- 

1 /- 

2/G 

1/9 

2/3 

»/- 

2 /- 

1/J 

1/3 


Orders under 5/- please odd 3d. 
return postoge. 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Lists of USED G.B., CANADA, 
or S. AFRICA on request. Gibbons' 1960 
Simplified Whole World Catalogue 2.V6. 
plus 2/- postage:^ 

J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


£2 FREE 

fCafologue Vo/ueJ 

Our sensational Treasure Trove 
. packet containing hundreds of 
\ stamps and cataloguing well over 
£2 will be sent free to any¬ 
one requesting our wonderful 
Approvals. 

Send today enclosing 4d. for 
postage and ask your parents' 
permission.' 


ADVENTURES LTD. 

C.N.3. 

14 St. James Streets Brighton 


★ FREE STAMP ^ 

depicting ^ 

MISS UNIVERSE 1959 

Sent to all who send Sd.stamp to 
D. M. HOWE 
76 Dale Street, CHATHAM, Kent 

BARQAIN DISCOUNT APPROVALS 

Please teU your parents. 


JOUHPUftS 

GENUINE ENGLIGH 

eouoor^ mKl 

k>iipz% 

2 PAIRS 80/- Pest 
free 

Tailored fitting, 
Impeccable cut. 2 pockets. 
Zip fastener. Hein forced leg. 
Quality of highest standard 
ond usually costs about 
5 gns. Tan sdiade. All sixes 
ovollable, ages 6 to 17, 
State girl or hoy. Quote waist 
size, heieht and outside leiigtb 
from waist to ankle. 

"-‘THE PAT” 

RIDING CAP 

Today's Value 79/^ 

Reinforced hard crown and 
peak. In Black or Brown 
Vefveteeu. State si?« reqd. 

Jodhpurs fc Cap together 90/- post free. 
Any order sent C.O.D. (Pay postman.) 

Refund g uarantee. (Dept. CH23J 
a m ttr zu t L A iX ' J 99 Anerley Road, 
” YP li London, S.E.2D 

Personal callers welcome. Open daily 9 to 6. 
Thttrs. ^ Fri. 7 p.m. All day Saturdays, 





2/11 

Post 7d. 

This excUir»g new Set contains Magnify¬ 
ing Glass, Finger Print Pad. Powder. 
Brush, Glue Ba^s, Mould making 
powder. Tweezers, Warrant Card, Note 
and Record Books. Send NOW 3/6 P.O. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CWJ, 

585 Higli Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 


/ 
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CAN YOU NAME THE BOATS? 



JJ.ACH of the six illustrations 
name them all? 


suggests a typ^ of boat.' Can you 


JANUARY 

CELEBRITY 

Fill in the missing letters so (hat, 
reading domiwards, they form the 
name of a fanner British Prime 
Minister whose birthday is this 
montfL If you do this correctly 
the letters will have completed 
six words reading across. 

Aw—ke 
Af—er 
At—ic 
Al—ow 
Al—rt 
Am~nd 

Number the towns 

Spell the numbers below to 
complete the. place-names. For 
example, 10 gives ten to form 
Ten-by, 12 7 8 

Eas , , . od • , . . oaks 

St . . . house L ... on Buzzard. 


Who are these 
athletes ? 

Can yon rc-arrange the letters 
in the phrase below to produce 
the names of three well-known 
athletes? 

JURIED DRIED LARPOON. 


Monkey Puzzle 

Jn Auntie Betty’s garden stands 
A giant monkey-tree. 

And when I go to visit her 
. I always look to sec 
If, hidden in the dark green 
boughs, 

A monkey there might be— 
(Then J .would keep him for a pet 
And take him home with me!) 

But though I’ve looked with all 
my might, 

And searched most carefully, 

I haven’t found a monkey yet. 

And so, it seems to me. 

I’ll have to keep on looking hard. 
Then p'rap.s one day Til see 
A darling little monkey 
In Auntie’s monkcy-lree. 

ODD OME OUT 

Among these eight gods and 
goddesses one is out of place. 
Which one is it ? 

(^ERES, Jupiter, Juno, Eros, Mer¬ 
cury, Neptune, Venus, Miner\M. 


HUSKIES 

ARE 

ALWAYS 

POPULAR 



Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Stop. 

5 Author unknown. 7 Perfections. 
9 Father. 10 Divide into two equal 
parts. 13 Melt ore to obtain metal, 
15 Contend. 16 Consumed. 17 
Write with it. 18 Hostel. 19 A 
throng. 21 Gazes fixedly. 23 Queen 
Elizabeth. 24 Looks of contempt 
or ridicule. 26 Wicked. 27 Get up. 
READING DOWN. I Fruit of 
the rose. 2 Unyielding. 3 French 
for the, 4 You eat at it. 5 Donkey. 

6 Message. S Illuminated. 11 
Always, 12 CindcrcUa was some¬ 
times called this.. 14 Volcanic 
mountain- 17 Problem. 18 Land 
surrounded by water. 19 She lays 
your eggs. 20 Old Irish language. 
22 Royal Society of Literature. 
25 East Indies. 
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One of the Whipsnade Zoo hostesses is seen with Betsy, a hand¬ 
some Husky, which has produced a litter of seven most 
attractive pups. Husky puppies are always popular as presents 
and sell for 15 guineas each 

PINK-FOOT TAKES HIS 
ELEVEN PLUS 


AttSH'cr next week 


COLOUR THIS PICTURE 



HIDDEN FAIRIES 

The jumbled words below each 
contain the names of two people 
of fairyland; the letters in each 
name ard in the correct order. Can 
you find all six names? 

Eglobflin; gsnpriomete; bpirx- 
oiwueie. 


Jt was last October that young 
Pink-foot had flown from Ice¬ 
land, with hundreds of other grey- 
brown geese with bright pink legs, 
to winter on the English coast. 

By mid January the clever 
young bird longed to take his 
eleven (months) plus test, and 
become grown-up. But the older 
geese said: ‘‘'You’re only nine 
months yet. That is too young,” 

Well, one morning, as usual, 
just after dawn, the huge gaggle 
to which he belonged flew up 
from the sandbanks in the estuary, 
where they had slept. Honking 
loudly, they separated into small, 
V-shaped skeins to fly inland to 
the* feeding grounds. Again Pink- 
foot asked for a turn as skein 


MIXED DOUBLES 

TN each of the following -pairs of numbered sentences, the 
** blanks represent two words which sound alike but arc spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly? 

are given in column 3. 


1 . 


2 . 


She spoke in a-voice on 

account of her cold. 

Your argument puts the cart 
before the --. 

The drake is a .-* duck. 

Knights of old fought in 
coats of — 

The band played loudly with 
-beat of drums and clash of 


4. 


His 


fine, possessions are 
— of Ids success. 


the 


Traffic must halt when the 
lights' are -, 

That book is a best-seller and 
widely-. . 

Henry VHI was the - of 

Henry VII. 

We must make hay while the 
- shines. 

Rival -- competed in the 

boat race. 

All aboard for a - down 

the river. ' 


leader to take his flying lest. 

But they said: “No!” 

When they settled in the centre 
of the grass field Pink-foot asked 
to take the other half of the test, 
as sentry on guard while the rest 
fed. But they would not let him. 

“I will try feeding near a sentry 
then,” he thought. “He might like 
to change if he is tired, and test 
me.” 

But none did, though each 
changed regularly with other 
grown-up birds. 

At last, an hour before flighting 
time, an old gander.who had been 
on > duty, for ages said: “Take 
over. TH be back in a minute to 
,test you.” 

The minute became almost an 
hour, and Pink-foot, desperately 
hungry, was just going to give iip 
when he spied Reynard peeping 
through the hedge. 

“Fox!” he honked loudly. 

With a whirring of wings, up 
flew the whole gaggle with him, 
honking, too. The old gander 
remembered Pink-foot then, and 
sought him out. 

“Passed with honours as 
sentry,” he said, “Take your 
turn as leader of my skein.” 

Which Pink-foot did, and passed 
that test vvith honours, too. 

. Jane Thornicroft 


Quite an attractive picture, perhaps as a Greetings card, can be 
made simply by colouring this illustration. First, cut out the picture 
and paste on thin card. When drj^, colour with paints or crayons, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Can you name the boats ? Freighter ; 
barge ; canoe ; punt; sloop ; tug. 
January celebrity. AUlee. Number 
the towns. Eas-two-od ; Seven-oaks ; 
St-one-house ; L-dght-on Buzzard. 
Who arc these athletes ? Radford ; 
Eldon ; Piric. Odd one out. Eros, 
the Greek name for the Roman gOd 
Cupid ; the rest arc the Roman names 
of the gods. Hidden fairies. Elf-goblin; 
gnome-sprite ; brownie-pixie. 

MIXED DOUBLES 

1 Hoarse, horse. 2 Male, mail. 
3 Cymbals, symbols. 4 Red, read* 
5 Son, sun. 6 Crews, cruise. 


REFUND IF NOT WORTH DOUBLE 

T.V. TABLE St 
EXTRA URGE 
RECORD CABINET 
Not only 

Foltshed but ALSO 
sprayed light or 
medium ‘ 

WALNUT tone. Note 



roomy bookease at ends—one converts to 
Magazine Rack by insertion of sloping panel 
as Ulus., 59/6. carr. 6/6. or sent for £1, bal. 
6 mtbly, payts. 8/-, plus carr. Well built 
contemporary piece. Solves record problem, 
Ideal stand for T.V,, Radio or Record player, 
30'^ K 15" X 24" high. Modern sliding doors. 
Partitioned for classification, holds up to 
200 records (upright lor perfect condition). 
Of seasoned timber. Detachable legs. 





'Imtcm 


ALSO tN 

BROWN & /vK 

BOTTLE GREEN. 

For treacherous weather 
we can recommend this 
school trench coat style 
double breasted, proofed 
and lined throughout. 

CASH PRICE 39/11, 
post, etc., 1/6: sizes 22 
to 24. or sent for 5/- 
atid 8 monthly paymts. 5/-, Sizes 25 to 32 
S/- extra. Sizes 34 to 38 10/- extra. Sizes 
40 to 44 Z5/- extra. LISTS CLOTHING, 
FOOTWEAR, GUITARS, FURNITURE, 
JEWELLERY. RADIOS, ETC., TERMS. . 

{Dept. CN/33), 19&-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Loughbaro June., Lendon< S.E.$. Open Sot. 
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FIRST TEST IN THE 
WEST INDIES 


\ NOTHER cricket Test series starts 
this week at Bridgetown, Bar¬ 
bados, where the M.C.C. will be 
hoping to become the first England 
team to win there since 1935, 

Early form suggests they have 
a good chance. May and Cowdrey 
have been hitting the ball hard 
and true, and Tommy Greenhough 
got off to a fine start with 6 for 32 
in the game against the Windward 
Islands. 

Freddie Trueman also struck 
top form right away, although the 
ffelders are having difficulty in 
taking catches off his lightning- 
fast bowling in the very bright 
light there. 


It is interesting to note' that 
Cowdrey and Pullar will be the 
opening batsmen. It is known that 
Cowdrey is not particularly keen 
on this, but a batsman of his 
quality can play in any position, 
and he has invariably done well 
when called on to open in the 
past Although Pullar opened for 
England last summer, he usually 
plays No. 3 for Lancashire. 

However, these two can ensure 
a good start to England's, innings, 
a start which is essential if we are 
to win the series. 

In the Test matches at Bridge¬ 
town England has won once, lost 
once, and drawn twice. 



COACHING 
FROM A 
CHAMPION 

Boys at Nevill 
County Secondary 
School, Hove, 
Sussex, have Mike 
EIHs, Britatn*s ham-< 
mer*throwing cham¬ 
pion, to coach them 
for their physiol 
training 


All out twice for 34 


Jn a few months’ time the South 
African cricketers will be tour¬ 
ing England, and already some of 
the probable players are giving us 
a glimpse of their form. 

In the match against Border, 
Trevor Goddard took six wickets 
for three runs in helping Natal to 
dismiss their opponents for 16 
runs, the lowest total ever recorded 
in first-class South African cricket. 

In the second innings wicket¬ 
keeper Malcolm Spence equalled 
the world record by helping to 
dismiss seven batsmen. Fast.bowler 
Geoffrey Griffin took seven for 


eleven, and Border were all cut 
for 18 runs. This is the lowest 
score for two innings ever 
recorded. 

South Africa has already 
appointed the captain for the 
coming tour. He is Jackie 
McOlew, the Natal skipper. 

A dour opening batsman, Jackie 
came to England in 1951 and 1955, 
topping the averages on the last 
tour. He led the team twice on 
that visit, and was appointed cap¬ 
tain of the Springboks team 
against the M.C.C. tourists in 
1956-57, 



Sporting Flashbacks 


On season !gS3-4.Qi£EN’s vm. 

(€C0TLWS 0U>EST FOOTBALL 
aosj REACHED IHEFlNAlS 

OF THE English f.a.cup 

ANDTHE SCOTTISH CUP 
As WELL;.. . 

lUEYWEgeSEATEftSit' ‘ 

BLAcmmRovei?$ foib 

jHEEM<iLISN IROPHY- 
sisr\AiQii7HEScornsH 
CUP WITHOUT MAm(5 
7OPLAYF0IZIT. 

(VALE OF LEVEN .THEIR OPPONENTS, 

■ WERE UNABLE To RAISE A FULLTEAM BECAUSE OF 
INJURIES and asked FOK A POSTPONEMENT. THE SCOTTISH 
FOOTS ALlASSOCIATION would NOTACREE,SO ALLTHAT 
OUEEN’S PARK HADTO DO WAS To APPEAR ON CUP 
FINAL DAV and BE HANDED THE PRIZE). 



OLD-TIME ASTON VILLA'FULLBACR 

HOWARD SPENCER 

Spent onlv izvears in first cl ass 
Football. But inthatshort time 
Won Four league championship 
medals .three f.a.cup medals and 
Six imternatjonalCaps. 08<)‘f-iqo(>) 


FA CUP 

Only one First 
Division clash 

’PHE Third Round matches of the 
F.A, Cup will be played on 
Saturday, when the First and 
Second Division clubs enter for 
the first time. 

Only two of the First Division 
sides, Newcastle and Wolver¬ 
hampton' Wanderers, have been 
drawn against each other. The 
two clubs met once before in a 
Third Round tie, in 1934, when 
Wolves wdn. 

This year there are no amateur 
“giant-killers" in the round, 
although there will be great 
interest in the non-Leagiie clubs, 
Bath City and Peterborough 
United, who play Second Division 
opponents Brighton and Ipswich. 

. Next season the Fourth Division 
is to be extended to 26 clubs, so 
Bath and Peterborough will be 
hoping for a win on Saturday and 
thus add further strength to their 
claim for promotion. 

Scotland v France 
at Murrayfield 

'yHE annual battle for the Inter¬ 
national Rugby Union Cham¬ 
pionship starts on Saturday at 
Murrayfield, where the Scots meet 
France. This match will give us 
some idea of the strength of the 
Frenchmen, who won the cham¬ 
pionship last season with one of 
, the' finest all-round teams Seen in 
Britain for many years. 


Three young Aussies to note 


the names of these three 
young sportsmen from Aus¬ 
tralia: Danny Dickson, Keith 
Gent, and Graeme Harvey. You 
may be hearing a lot more of 
them. 

Danny Dickson .is a ITj-year- 
old athlete who is likely to become 
the first junior to run the mile in 
under four minutes. Six foot tall, 
Danny is being trained by Percy 
Cerutty, the famous coach who 
guided Herb Elliott to his world 
record feats. 

Keith Gent is only 14, but he 

At full stretch 



A young Australian star 
whose name is already 
familiar In this country is 
Jan Lehane. This winter she 
has beaten Christine Truman 
and Wimbledon champion 
Maria Bueno 
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has already been making his name 
as a bowler in Melbourne’s Junior 
Cricket League, In three matches 
recently Keith took 22 wickets for 
36 runs, including all ten wickets 
for 17 runs, and six for one in an 
eight-ball over. 

Graeme Harvey, 18, is another 
cricketer. He has been chosen to 
play for the Victorian Crickel 
Association’s colts eleven—and 
thus to join his father and five 
uncles who have all appeared iii 
first-class cricket. 

His father, Mervyn, is the 
former Australian opening bat, 
and Uncle Ncil is one of the stars 
of the current Test team. 

/n the swim 
again 

Few years ago Julie Hoyle was 
one of our best back-stroke 
swimmers, excelled only by world 
record-holders Judy Grinham and 
Margaret Edwards. Now aged 20, 
she is planning a come-back. 

Julie became an air hostess 18 
months ago, and since then her 
swimming has been largely con¬ 
fined to pleasure dips between 
flights. Now she has been placed 
on ground-staff duties and will be 
able to train regularly. 

She is taking a few weeks* holi¬ 
day this month, and if the times 
of her training swims seem to 
wan ant it she will make a deter- . 
mined effort to win a place in the 
Olympic Games team for Rome. 


SPORTS QUIZ] 

1. Which soccer player is known 
as the Pride of Preston? 

2. How far apart are hurdles in 
a 120-yard race? 

3. What is the “sin bin" in ice 
hockey? 

4. Can a water polo player stand 
on the bottom of the bath 
during play? 

5. Which cricketer is nicknamed 
The Barnacle? 

6. In which sport would you use 
clinkers, hobs, and tricouni? 
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